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Var. f: 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The initial chapter of each issue of Cor- 
RECT ENGLISH will be devoted to the scientific 
description and classification of the different 
races and nations of mankind. While the 
main purpose of this magazine is to present 


a comprehensive exposition of the English 


language in grammatical construction, pro- 
nunciations and uses of words; in each num- 
ber, attention will be given to the history of 
the English language, and its place in the 
Aryan family of languages. In order that 
the reader may understand the ethnographic 
position of the Aryan family, classifica- 
tions of the Semitic and Turanian families 
will be given in subsequent issues. While 
a study of ethnography and ethnology, is not 
essential to the student who would master 
the intricacies of grammar, it is interesting 
and instructive, because it reveals the growth 
and development not only of language but 
of man himself. To the student who would 
know English not only in its present form 
but also something of its interesting past 
CorrEctT ENGLISH, introduces—The Teutonic 
branch of the Aryan family, whose interest- 
ing offspring —‘‘The English’—vwill be 
found accompanied by her sisters—Dutch, 
Frisian and Platt Deutsch—in the Low Ger- 
man division of the Teutonic branch of the 
Aryan family. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE TEUTONIC | 


BRANCH OF THE ARYAN 
FAMILY. 


The Teutonic branch of the Aryan family 
has three divisions ; viz., Low German, Scan- 
dinavian, and High German. 

To the Low German division, belong the 
English, Dutch, Frisian, and Low German 
languages. 
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To the Scandinavian division, belong the | 
Icelandic, Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish 
languages. 

To the High German division, belongs the 
Hoch-Deutsch, spoken in upper and middle 
Germany, Switzerland, and Austria. 

TheTeutons werea fierce and warlike people, 
who, long before the dawn of authentic history, 
broke away from their Aryan kinsfolk, north 
of the Himalaya mountains in Asia and emi- 
grated to Europe. They are first mentioned 
in the fourth century as inhabiting the coun- 
try along the shores of the Baltic sea. In 
the years, 101 and 102, B.C., the Teutons, in 


alliance with the Cimbri invaded the Roman 


dominions and were defeated by the Romans. 
But it was to Teutonic tribes,—the Goths and 
the Vandals,—that Rome finally yielded her 
power; for, in the fifth century when the An- 
gles, Saxons, and Jutes—detached Teutonic 
tribes from the shores of the Baltic sea,— 
were subjugating the Celts in England, the 
Goths and the Vandals descended in vast 
hordes upon the Romans and succeeded in 
overthrowing the Western Roman empire. 
The last gleam of Roman glory forever passed 
away when the ‘‘rude warriors of Germany 
and Scythia possessed the city of Romulus, 
and a barbarian, (Odoa’cer. A. D., 476, ) oc- 
cupied the palace of the Cesars.’’ Gradually 
the Teutons conquered and displaced less 
powerful races, until they dominated almost 
all of Middle and Northern Europe and Ice- 
land. Thence, crossing the Atlantic ocean 
they subjugated and displaced the Indians of 
North America, just as they had subjugated 
and displaced the aborigines and the Celts of 
Europe. No other branch of the Aryan fam- 
ily wields the same power; and were its mighty 


members to join fraternal hands, the civilized 


world would of necessity yield to the superior 
strength ofsuchaunion. By the study of Phil- 
ology the relationship existing between the 
members of the Teutonic family is revealed. 
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If this relationship could be realized, no 
longer would the Englishman see in the Boer, 
an alien, {but would recognize in him a 
descendant of the same stock, from which 
he himself sprang. 

The English people, ethnologically con- 
sidered, are more closely related to the Dutch 
than to any other division of the Teutonic 
branch of the Aryan family. It is recorded, 
that the resemblance between some of the 
English and Dutch dialects is so close, that 
English sailors coasting near The Hague, 
have mistaken the speech of the Dutch fora 
dialect of their own. The English came 
from Schleswig-Holstein, in the northern 
part of Germany and from Jutland, (now 
known as Denmark) but the English 
language is not so closely related to the 
German of Upper and Middle Germany as it 
is to the Dutch; thus indicating that the 
English are more nearly akin to the Dutch 
than they are to the Germans. Thus is the 
inter-connection of nations revealed by 
philology—that wonderful search-light of 
modern science, which enables us to investi- 
gate not only the social, moral, and religious 
development of mankind, but the relation- 
ship existing between man and his fellow- 
man. 


Ethnography (eth-nog ‘ra-fi). The scien- 
tific description and classification of the dif- 
ferent races and nations of mankind. 


(eth-no-graf’ ik). —_ Per- 


Ethnographic 
taining to Ethnography. 


or 
Ethnographical 


Ethnology (eth-nol’ o-ji). The science of 
the races of men and of their character, his- 
tory, customs, and institutions. 


Ethnography and Ethnology bear the same 
relation almost to one anotheras geology and 
geography. While ethnography contents 


herself with the mere description and classi-. 


fication of the races of man, ethnology, or 
the science of races, ‘‘investigates the 
mental and physical differences of mankind, 
and the organic laws upon which they de- 


pend; seeks to deduce from these investiga- 
tions principles of human guidance in all 
the important relations of social and national 
existence. ’’—Krauth-Fleming. 


(eth-no-loj/ik). Relating to 
Ethnology. 


or 


Ethnologic 
Ethnological 


Linguistics (ling-guis’ tiks). The science 
of languages, or of the origin and history of 
words; the general and comparative study of 
human languages and of their elements. Also 
called comparative philology. 


In “ingutstics . language itself, as one 
of the great characteristics of humanity is 
the end, and the means are the study of gen- 
eral and comparative grammar.—G. P. 
Marsh. 


CULTURE. 


‘‘Weeds grow unasked, and even some sweet 
flowers 

Spontaneous give their fragrance to the air, 

And bloom on hills, in vales and everywhere— 

As shines the sun or fall the summer showers— 

But wither while our lips pronounce them fair. 

Flowers of more worth repay alone the care, 

The nurture and the hopes of watchful hours, 

While plants most cultured have most lasting 
powers ; | 

So flowers of Genius that will longest live 

Spring not in mind’s uncultivated soil 

But are the birth of time and mental toil, 

And all the culture Learning’s hand can give: 

Fancies, like wild flowers, in a night may grow, 

But thoughts are plants whose stately growth is 
slow.”’ 


The power to converse well is a very great 
You think anybody can talk? How 
mistaken you are. Anybody can chatter. 
Anybody can exchange idle gossip. Any- 
body can recapitulate the troubles of the 
kitchen, the cost of the last new dress, and 
the probable doings of the neighbors. But 
to talk wisely, instructively, freshly and 
delightfully, is an immense accomplishment. 
It implies exertion, observation, study of 
books and people, and receptivity of impres- 
sion.— Ruskin. 


charm. 
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NOVELTIES. IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


In the last issue of CorREcCT ENGLISH an 


opportunity was given to the reader to select 


a ‘‘tailor-made suit” from a ‘‘most complete 
stock.’’ In this number a tempting offer is 
made to the general public to select golf 
capes from ‘‘the very finest and most exclusive 
and expensive golf cloths in the very datest 
styles.” The fimes¢ and the /atest can not be 
improved by the qualifying adverb ‘‘very.”’ 


‘EXPECT AND SUPPOSE.”’ 


Mrs. A:—‘‘I had a delightful time yester- 
day.” 

Friend:—‘‘ I expect you did.”’ 

One may expect to have a nice time in the 
future, but not in the fasz. 

‘‘T suppose you had a nice time yesterday,”’ 
is the correct form. 

‘« Expect” properly refers to the future; 
‘‘ Suppose’ refers to the present, past or fu- 
ture. 


‘HEALTHY AND HEALTHFUL.”’ 


Wise housekeeper to her friend:—‘I like 
to have oranges every morning for breakfast, 
because they are so Aca/thy, at this time of 
the year.”’ 

Friend wonders whether they are ill the 
rest of the year. 

One should speak of food as healthful not 
healthy. 

‘‘Healthy,” means, fossesston of health. 
‘Healthful,’ means, productive of health. 


Small boy:—‘‘Are we going to have grand- 
pa and grandma for dinner, Christmas ?”’ 

Mother:—‘‘ No, my child, we are going to 
nave turkey and mince pie.”’ 


Lowell says: ‘‘The art of writing con- 
sists largely in knowing what to leave in the 
ink pot.’’ So with the art of conversation, 
we might say it consists largely in knowing 
what to leave unsazd. 


A CONVERSATION. 


Mrs. A:—‘‘Now while we are discussing 
this subject I wish you would correct my 
English; and whenever I use bad grammar 
please correct me; in that way I will improve 
very much.” 

Mrs. B:—‘‘Your English may be very 
much improved in that way, but I fear that 
we shall not be able to proceed very far with 
our discussion. First; you must not say dad 
grammar. Grammar teaches one how to 
speak and write correctly; consequently it 
can not be dad. Tospeak of good grammar 
is also incorrect, as good is superfluous. In- 
stead of saying:—‘whenever I use dad gram- 
mar,’ you may say:—‘whenever I make 
errors, or speak incorrectly.’ Instead of say- 
ing: ‘I will improve very much,’ say—‘I 
shall improve very much;’ because, ‘‘I shall,” 
indicates simple futurity: it also indicates a 
condition beyond the control of the will. 
‘(I will improve’’ means:—‘I promise to im- 
prove, or, ‘Il am determined to improve.’ Neither 
a promise nora determination on your part 
will. result in your improvement, if I fail 
to correct you; so, ‘I sha// improve,’ is 
proper. ”’ 

Mrs. A:—‘I don’t think one knows how 
many errors they make until their attention 
is called to them.” 

Mrs. B:—‘*What you should say, is:—‘*‘I 
think one does’nt know how many errors one 
makes until one’s attention is called to them.” 
Many persons object to the expression: ‘I 
don’t think,’ claiming, that one always thinks; 
and some authorities class the expression, ‘I 
don’t think,’ with the idioms peculiar to 
the English language; and an idiom, as you 
know, is an expression approved by usage. 


So you may turn your attention to those ex- 


pressions which are considered incorrect by 
all grammarians: that will occupy as much of 
your time as you can give to one subject.” 

Mrs. A:—‘‘I think this is instructive, but 
as I am going in town, on the one o’clock 
train, I shall be obliged to discontinue our 
talk. You see that I remembered to say ‘I 
shall be obliged—instead of,—‘I wl/ be 
obliged. ”’ 

is 
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Mrs. B:—‘‘Yes, that is right, but you should 
say: ‘I am going ¢e town, instead of ‘I am 
going in town.’ Zo, indicates direction, and 
when you go Zo town, you may if you choose 
go into ‘McClurg’s,’ and when you are im, you 
may ask for the new magazine ‘Correct Eng- 

lish: How To Use It.”’ 

Mrs. A:—‘‘Thank you for the suggestion, 
I think I will.’’ | 


Mrs. B:—‘‘No, that is wrong, you should 
say: ‘I think I shall,’—‘I shal/’ is simple 
future, ‘I ¢iznk I shall’ is doubtful future. ”’ 

Mrs. A:—‘‘Now I am going to go, it is 
twenty minutes to one.”’ 

Mrs. B:—‘“‘I am going, is sufficient, and t 
is twenty minutes of one, not twenty minutes 
Zo one.”’ 


Mrs. 
your suggestions.”’ 


Mrs. B:—‘‘Not at all—good bye.”’ 


\ 


COMMON ERRORS OF THE 
CARELESS SPEAKER. 


It is the careless speaker who says, ‘‘It is 
me,”’ ‘It is her,’ ‘‘It is Aim,’’ instead of—‘‘It 


ig 0, ttit 20: she,” at 18 he,” Ras 
there?” The piping voice answers: ‘‘Its- 
sme.’’ It is as incorrect to say, ‘‘It is me,”’ 


as to say: ‘‘Me is there,” ‘‘me wants to come 
in.” The question:—‘‘Who is there?’ calls 
for the nominative case—‘‘/’’—in the answer 
‘It is /,” meaning, ‘‘/ am there,’”’ not—‘‘Me 
is there.’’ 

It is the careless speaker who asks: ‘‘V*ho 
did you see?” and ‘‘Who are you going to in- 
vite?’’ The speaker making these errors, 
would be startled to hear his questions an- 
swered:—‘‘I saw /e’’ and ‘‘I am going to in- 
vite she. It is as incorrect to say: ‘*Who did 
you see?’’ as to say:—‘‘I saw he,” for the same 
error is made in each; viz., using the nomina- 
tive case for the object of averb. ‘‘Whom 
did you see?”, and ‘‘Whom areyou going to 
invite?’’, are the correct forms. 


A:—‘‘I am very much obliged for 


COMMON ERRORS OF THE CAREFUL 
g SPEAKER. ; 


It is the careful speaker, who says: ‘‘I 
supposed it to be Ze whom you meant’’ and 
‘‘T understood it to be ske who called,” instead 
of the correct forms: ‘‘I supposed it to be 
him” and ‘‘I understood it to be er.” The 
person who aims to speak correctly, would 
never say: ‘‘Itis Aim,” and ‘“‘Itisher.” He 
would use the correct forms ‘‘It is Ae,” and‘‘It 
is she,”” but he becomes stranded on the in- 
finitive mood, ‘‘to be,” forgetting that the 
noun or pronoun following the infinitive mood, 
“to be,” is in the odjective case, because the 
subject of the infinitive mood ts tn the objective case. 

Rule.—The noun or pronoun following the 
verb Zo de, is in the same case as the subject 
of the verb zo de. Thecorrect forms are:—‘‘I 
supposed it to be him whom you meant,”’ 
and ‘‘I understood it to be her who called.”’ 

It is the careful speaker, who says:—‘‘If 
there is anyone, whom you think, would like 
to attend the meeting you may invite him.”’ 
The careful speaker would not use ‘‘¢hem’’ for 
‘him’ and has no patience with the person, 
who says:—‘‘I think everyone knows (¢hetr 
own business, better than you can tell ¢hem,”’’ 
but that relative pronoun, ‘‘whom,’’ upsets 
his grammatical equilibrium. He is very 
particular to say:—‘‘whom,” instead of 
‘‘who,’’ and uses it on divers occasions, in 
place and out of place. 

An uneducated person would not use 
‘whom,’ in the sentence, ‘‘If there is any one 
whom you think would like, etc.’’ He would 
use, ‘‘who’’ and he would be correct, because, 
‘‘who,’’ is the subject of the verb, ‘‘zwould 
like.” ‘*Whom,” is improperly used, because 
it is not the object of the verb, ‘‘think.’’ In 
the sentence, ‘‘Think noble thoughts and you 
will become noble,” the verb, ‘‘think,” has 
an. object in the noun, ‘‘thoughts.’’ But 
when the verb, ‘‘think,”’ is used intransitively, 
in the sense of:—one’s opinion; in one’s judg- 
ment or estimation, it never has an object. 
Therefore, the correct form is:—<‘‘If there is 
anyone, who you think, (in your opinion) 
would like to attend the meeting, you may 
invite him.’’ 
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GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


INCORRECT. 


1 It is him—it is her—it is me. 
2% J think it was him. 
8 I think it was her. — 
4 I think it was me. 
5 It could not have been them. 
6 No one doubted that it was him. 
7 He thought they were us. 


8 Herethey come! Yes, those are them. 


9 He supposed it to be I. 
10 Do you believe it to be he ? 


11 Who did she understand it to be? 


CORRECT. 


It is he—it is she—it is I. 

I think it was he. 

I think it was she. 

I think it was I. 

It could not have been they. 
No one doubted that it was he. 
He thought they were we. 


Here they come! Yes, those are they; or, 
*It is they. 


He supposed it to be me. 
Do you believe it to be him ? 


Whom did she understand it to be? 


(She understood it to be whom ?) 


*The pronoun 7/, having a forward reference, is followed by a verb in the singular 


even when the noun or pronoun to which it refers, is plural; as, ‘‘/¢ #s they.’’ ‘‘/¢ was my 


brother and my sister who were here.”’ 


INCORRECT. 


12 ‘*‘Whom did you say called?” , 


138 ‘*Heis a man whom you may think zs 


_ your friend, but he is your enemy.” 


14 ‘*Here is the man whom they said would 
purchase the estate.”’ 


CORRECT. 


‘‘Who did you say called? ” 


‘¢Heis aman who you may think zs your. 


friend, but he is your enemy. 


‘‘Here is the man who they said would 
purchase the estate. ’’ 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES TO GRAMMATI- 
CAL CONSTRUCTION. 


et itis he," "at's shes Sie ak 
These are the correct forms. Rule.—*The 
noun or pronoun which follows the verb ‘‘to 
be,” is in the same case as the noun or pro- 
noun which precedes the verb ‘‘to be.” In 
each sentence ‘‘It”’ is in the nemuinative 
case ; consequently, ‘‘he,” ‘‘she,’’ and “I,’’ 
must be in the nominative case. Dr. La- 
tham, the English grammarian says that me 
might be used as a quasi-nominative; but 
other grammarians do not agree with him. 

2, 3, 4. ‘I think it was he,” ‘I think it 
was she,” ‘‘I think it was /.’’ These are the 
correct forms. ‘He,’ ‘*she,” and. I,” 
must be in the nominative case, because 
‘‘It” is in the nominative case. Rule.—The 
noun or pronoun following the verb ‘‘ to be,” 
is in the same case as the noun or pronoun 
preceding the verb ‘‘to be.”’ 

Note.—‘‘It,’’ is not the object of the verb 
‘‘ think.’”’ 
~Rule.—‘‘When the verb /¢hink is used 
intransitively in the sense of:—one’s opinion; 
In one’s judgment or estimation, it never has an 
object.’’ 

5. ‘It could not have been they,’’ is 
correct. ‘‘ They” is in the nominative case, 
because ‘‘it’’ isin the nominative case. See 
Rule under 2, 3, 4. 

6, 7, 8. Application of the same rule; 
viz., ‘‘ The noun or pronoun, etc.’”’ Note.— 


In each of these examples, ‘‘It,” is in the 


nominative case; consequently, the pronoun 
following the verb ‘‘to be,’’ is in the same 
case. 

9. ‘‘He supposed 7¢ to be me,” is cor- 
rect, and not, ‘‘ He supposed 7¢ to be /.” 

Rule.—A noun or pronoun /ollowing the 
verb ‘‘to be,’ is in the same case as the 
noun or pronoun preceding the verb ‘‘to 
be.” ‘It’ is in the objective case, conse- 
quently, ‘‘me,’’ and not ‘‘I,” is correct. 


‘<It,” 1s in the objective case because it is the 


subject of the infinitive mood ‘to be.” 
Rule.—The sudject of the infinitive mood 
‘‘to be,’ is in the objective case. 


10.. The same rule obtains in the sen- 
tence:—‘‘ Do you believe.z¢ to be him?” 


11. ‘Whom did she understand it to be?” 
is correct. The sentence transposed is: 
‘She understood i¢ to be whom?” The same 
rule applies; viz., The noun or pronoun 
following the verb ‘‘to be” is in the same 
case as the noun or pronoun preceding the 
verb ‘‘to be.’’ ‘‘ Whom,” is in the objective 
case because ‘‘it,’ is: ‘‘It” is in the ob- 
jective case because it is the subject of the 
infinitive mood, ‘‘to be.” 


Note. —The infinitive mood, ‘‘to be,” is the 
only part of the verb, ‘‘to be,” that is pre- 
ceded by the objective case; and in conse- 
quence it is the only part of the verb, ‘to 
be,” that is followed by the objective case. 


12. ‘*Who did you say called ?” is correct, 
because, ‘‘Whao,”’ is the subject of the verb, 
‘called,’ and not the object of the verb, ‘‘ did 
say.” The sentence transposed is: ‘‘ Who 
called, did you say ?” 


13. ‘*Heisa man ‘who you may think zs 
your friend, but he is your enemy.” This 
form is correct, because, ‘‘who,’’ is the sub- 
ject of, ‘‘is,” and not the object of, ‘‘think.’’ 
Note.—‘‘ When the verb, ¢hink, is used in- 
transitively in the sense of one’s opinion, in 
one’s judgment or estimation, it never has an 
object. ”’ 


14, ‘* Here isthe man wo they said, would 
purchase the estate,’ is correct, because ‘‘zvho,”’ 
is the subject of, ‘‘would purchase” and not 
the object of the verb, ‘‘said.”’ 


*An apparent exception to this rule occurs when a noun or 
pronoun in the Jossess?ve case follows the verb ¢#o de; as, ‘*This 
is mine.’ Itis her’s. This is explained by the following rule: 
“The forms, mzze, thine, ours, yours, theirs, and sometimes 
his and hers, though possessive in form, have come to be used 
only in the xominative and olyective cases, 'They are in reality 
substitutes for a noun and its possessive modifier.” 


To read the English language well, to write 
with a neat, legible hand, and be master of 
the first rules of arithmetic, so as to dispose 
of at once, with accuracy, every question of 
figures which comes up in practice, I call this 
a good education, And if you add the ability 
to write pure grammatical English, I regard 
it as an excellent education.—Zdward Everett. 
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“] SHALL AND I SHOULD.”’’ 


“T shall” and “I should” in addition to expressing future and past time, frequently ex- 
press a condition beyond the control of the will. 


CORRECT. 
Examples—First : “If I eat this fruit I shall be ill.” 


or 
Second: “If I were to eat this fruit I should be ill.” 
It is incorrect to say ‘‘If I eat this fruit I w// be ill,” because ‘‘I will” means either, ‘‘I 
am determined,’ or ‘‘I promise,’ consequently to say ‘‘I will be ill” is equivalent to saying 
‘I am determined to be ill,” or ‘‘I promise to be ill.” 


\ 


INCORRECT. CORRECT. 
I will be obliged to go. I shall be obliged to go. 
I will be delighted to go. I shall be delighted to go. 
I will be pleased to see you. I shall be pleased to see you 
I would have been obliged to go. I should have been obliged to go. 
I would have been disappointed I should have been disappointed 
I will like my new home. I shall like my new home. 
I would like to announce that the next I should like to announce that the next meet- 
meeting etc. ing’ etc. | 
I would like to go. I should like to go. 


In each of these sentences the condition is beyond the control of the will. 
One is happy, delighted, pleased, disappointed, obliged, etc., because he cannot help 
it. It is beyond the control of his will, consequently, “I shall” and “I should” are correct 


forms, not “I will” and “I would.” 


CONVERSATION. THE USE OF SHALL AND WILL. 


1 I shall return home now, but ‘ will come 5 I shall enjoy a correspondence with you, 
again next week. | and 4 will write at least once a week. 

2 Response—I shall regret your departure. 6 Response—Shall you attend the conser- 
but I shall feel that you will come as often as vatory of music? 
you have opportunity. | 7 I think I shall. 

3 I have enjoyed my visit very much, and 8 I shall if I am able. 
shall always enjoy the memory of it. 9 But I will not go if the rates of tuition 

Response—You must write often. are increased; now I must go. 

4 I will do so. 10 I will write soon. Au revoir. 

KEY. 

1 Simple future. : 6 Second person decides. — 

2 Condition beyond the control of the will. 7 Doubtful future. 

3 Condition beyond the control of the will. 8 Doubtful future. 

4 Promise. 9g Determination. 


5 Condition beyond the control of the will. 10 Promise. 
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GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


- 


The Relative Pronouns ‘‘who and whom.” 
Note:—A relative pronoun relates to an an- 
tecedent either expressed or understood. 
‘‘Who” and ‘¢‘‘whom” are used correctly in 
the following sentences. 

‘‘He is a man whom all men consider just.” 

‘<I like to confide in one who I know will 
never betray my confidence.” 

\ ‘There are many persons whom you would 
like to meet and to know but the opportunity 
of meeting them is wanting.’’ 

Those who have finished by making allothers 
think with them, have usually been those 
who began by daring to think for themselves. 

The greatest men of a nation are those 
whom it puts to death.—Lenan. 

Be assured those will be thy worst enemies, 
not to whom thou hast done evil but who 
have done evil to thee.—Lavater. 

If there is any person whom you dislike, 
that is the very person of whom you ought 
never to speak.—Cecz/. 

He who has most of heart knows most of 
sorrow.—Lazley. 

The greatest harmony in the world is the 
sound of the voice of her whom we love. 

—La Brujere. 

‘‘Whom the Gods love die young.”’ 

A verse may find him who a sermon flies: 

—G. Herbert. 

I have pity for all unhappy,ones, but most 

for those, whosoever they be, that languish in 


exile, and visit their country only in dreams. 
—Dante. 


They are never alone who are accompanied 
by noble thoughts.—S7zr Phillip Sydney. 

Those with whom we can apparently be- 
come so well acquainted :in a few moments 
are generally the most difficult to rightly 
know and understand.— Hawthorne. 

Let your words be few, especially when 
your superiors or strangers are present, lest 
you betray your own weakness, and rob your- 
self of the opportunity which you might 
otherwise have had to gain knowledge, wis- 
dom and experience by hearing those whom 


you silenced by your impertinent talking. 
| — Sir Matthew Hale. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Miss Helen.—‘‘To go’’ is superfluous in the 
sentence ‘‘Now I am going to go;’’ ‘‘Now I 
am going” or ‘‘I am going now’’ is sufficient 
to express your meaning. 

Ida G.—‘‘It is ten minutes of five o’clock” 
is correct, not ‘‘It is ten minutes /o five:” 
The idea to be conveyed is, that it lacks or 
“wants” ten minutes of (being) five o’clock. 
Century gives the following example under 
‘obsolete, provincial or colloquial uses,’’ ‘‘At 
twenty minutes 7o three, Her Majesty entered 
the House.’’ : 

Housekeeper. — Use receipt ( re-sét’) instead 
of reczpe (res’1-pe) when you mean a formula 
for a pudding or cake. ‘‘Recipe,’ applies 
specifically toa medical prescription. ‘‘Re- 
ceipt,’”’ is distinguished from ‘‘recipe,’’ by 
the common restriction of that word to medi- 
cal or related uses: ‘‘ Recipe” is a prescribed 
formula in general, but especially one having 
some relation or resemblance to a medical 
prescription. 

Mrs. George E. L.—Thank you very much 
for your nice letter. I am pleased to have you 
write:—‘‘The argument occurred between 
father and me.’”’ That is correct, but your 
father ‘‘wins”’ in the argument. ‘‘Three 
teaspoon/fu/s” is correct when the meaning 
is, that eve spoon is to be filled three times. 
‘‘Three teaspoonsful” is correct when the 
meaning is, that ‘4xee spoons are to be filled. 
The same rule applies to ‘‘cupfuls” and 


‘‘cupsful.’’ ‘*Three cupfuls’’ is ome cup 
filled three times. ‘‘Three cupsful”’ is three 
cups filled. : 


A. V.—The separation of ‘‘to,’”’ the sign of 
the infinitive, from its verb by the introduc- 
tion of an adverb, has the sanction of author- 
ity; although many grammarians indicate 
that it is incorrect to separate ‘‘to’’ from 
its verb. 


Orient. O’ri-ent is often mispronounced 
or’i-ent. ‘‘He will go to the Ovient.’’ Asso- 
ciate go with 6. | 

Piano. Century gives pi-an’O (‘‘a” asin 
at). International gives pi-dn’o (a4 as in 
ask). Webster gives pi-dn’o (a as in father). 
Standard agrees with Century. 


CorrEcT ENGLISH. 


“RE” IN “ERR” AND ITS EQUIVALENTS. 


4] 


In producing the sound of ‘‘e” in ‘err’ the lower jaw is slightly raised from the position 


of ‘‘e” in ‘‘end.’’ 


Position of mouth; Drop the lower jaw sufficiently to admit the tip of the first finger. 


err 
ermine 
adversary 
after 

alert 
answer 
balderdash 
banner 
batter 
bitter 
butter 
brazier 
carpenter 
charter 
clatter 
clerk 
clergyman 
clover 
birth 
better 
concern 
conservative 
corner 
danger 
december 
defer 
deliver 
deserve 
dessert 
determine 
desert 
disaster 
dervish 
ferment 
fern 
fertile 
fervent 
fervor 
german 
glimmer 
gossamer 
glitter 
grocer 

her 

herb 


‘‘Err” is frequently mispronounced as if spelled ‘‘ur.’’ 
Usually when e—ea—i-—o—u precede ‘‘r” the sounds are equivalents of ‘‘e’’ in ‘‘err.” 


EQUIVALENTS OF E IN ERR. CENTURY DICTIONARY. 


herdic 

jerk 

jersey 
kernel 
letter 
lover 
livery 
matter 
merchant 
mercury 
mermaid 
mother 
nervous 
perjury 
permanence 
permeate 
permission 
permit 
pernicious 
perpetrate 
perplexity 
perquisite 
persevere 
‘personal © 
perspective 
persuade 
pert 
pertinent 
pervert 
pertinacious 
reservoir 
reserve 
reverberate 
reverse 
revert 
serge 
servant 
sister 
tender 
term 
terminous 
winter 
wafer 
water 
wrapper 


yesterday 

ea preceding r 
equivalent of 
sound in err 
in these words 
earth 

earl 

earn 

earnest 

learn 

pearl 

search 

yearn 

1 preceding r 
equivalent of 
sound in err 
in these words 
irksome 

birch 

bird 

birth 

circle 

circuit 
circulate 
circumference 
circumspect 
circumstance 
circumvent 


firm 
firmament 
fervor 
gird 
girl 
hirsute 
kirk 
mirth 
sir 
sirloin 
virgin 


virgo 

virtue 

oO preceding r 
equivalent of 
ein err 

in these words 
word 

work 

world 

worm 

worse 
worship 
worth 

u preceding r 
equivalent of 
ein err 

in these words 
auburn 

burr 

burden 
burdock 
burgess 

burg 
burgher 
burglar 
burlesque 
burlap 

burn 
burnish 
burst 

curb 

cur 

curd 

curfew 

curl 

curse 

cursive 

curve 

durst 

fur 

furlough 
furnace 
furnish 
furniture 
further 


furtive 
furze 
gurgle 
hurl - 
lurch 
hurt 
murmur 
murky 
nurse 
nurture 
purchase 
purgatory 
purge 
purse 
purloin 
purple 
purpose 
pursue 
surcharge 
surf 
surface 
surfeit 
surge 
surgeon 
surly 
surmise 
surmount 
surname 
surpass 
surplice 
surplus 
survey 
surprise 
turban 
turbot 
turbulent 
turf 
turgid 
turkey 
turmoil 
turn 
turpentine 
turquoise 
urge 

urn 
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(‘‘o” is slighted in rapid utterance ) 
Economic (adj. ) Same pronouncia- 
[tions. 
é-kO-nom’ i-k*al 
Economical (adj. ) 
ek-d-nom’ i-k*al 
(‘‘o’’ is slighted in rapid utterance) 


ether 
Either ° or 
j‘thér 
ne’ ther 
Neither or 
nj’ ther 
Elite a-lét 
Ennuli on-nwe’ 


(nasalize ‘‘n” in ‘‘on’’) 


: PRONUNCIATION 6’ pok 
9 
Century Dictionary, san pareg 
Key to diacritical marks: fi-nans’ 
Short sounds+ Finance” 1 or 
A ° ° ‘ =) 
6 (eel) ai(all) »..4 (it) o(on) da(ask) fi’ nans 
@ (ale) 6(old) e(end) u(us) é(err) Financial © fi-nan’ sh*al 
a (father) 6 (food) a(at) 0o(foot) fin-an-sér’ 
= (isle) Financier ™ or 
1 {3 e) | f{-nan-séer’ 
eit?) Guimpe gimp 
+The short sounds are indicated in Century by the (often mispronounced gamp) 
absence of marks. ha’ 
f Ps | a’ rem 
scp Paes Harem ® or 
Amateur’ or ha’ 
am- *a-tur” oe ey 
French, am-a-tér (eas in err ) os ieee, 
tae tees Homage or 
emi u a-né “mi-a ee 
An mia (noun) om’ aj 
(disease of the blood ) (‘‘a’”’ is slighted in rapid utterance ) 
Anemic”® (adj. ) a-nem “ ik ha’ m*or 
(often mispronounced a-né’ mik ) tumor ae 
broch u’ m*or 
Brooch ° or hil mois 
broch Humorous or 
(noun ) kal’ si-min ui’ m*or-us 
Calcimine* and or hut +. Wostet 
(verb ) kal ’ si-min Etiinneiat : ne 
se-ram “ik ui’ m*or-ist 
srl ig 
Ceramic’ (adj. ) Os 6: Hygiene ” hi’ ji-én’ 
(pottery pertaining to) ke-ram’ ik ‘ hale 
oe eerie (often mispronounced hi’ jén) 
i hee ee ae dita 
Ceramics (noun ) or Hygienic hi q at is 
| ke-ram’ iks is lan’ dri 
Clematis” klem’ *a-tis Laundry es dri 
Culinary ° ku’ li-na-ri ah teton 
(‘‘a” in ‘‘na” is slighted in rapid utterance ) Matron : ae 
é-k6-nom’ iks mat’ r*on 
Economics ' or . Ovehid sich Aeke 
ek-d-nom’ iks (flower) 


*This sound approaches that of ‘*u”’ in “us”? in easy utterance. 


PROPER NAMES. 


(Century Dictionary.) 


1 a’ shi*ad 
Asia or 
a’ zhi*a 
Cheops ke’ ops 
(Pyramid ) . 
Khedive ke-dév’ 
(The title of the Viceroy of Egypt) 
Doré do-ra’ 
Duse Eleanora dé’ sa 
Fedora fa-do’ r*a 


/ 
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Frébel fre’ bel 

(‘‘e” in ‘fre’ approaches sound of ‘‘e” in 
‘(orr’’ ) 

Gluck gldk 
(Composer ) 

Goethe ge’ té 

(‘‘e” in ‘‘ge’’ approaches sound of ‘‘e’’ in 
‘‘err.’”:} 

Gottschalk got’ shalk 


( Composer ) 


| hi-*a- wa’ t*4 
Hiawatha or 
hi-*a-wa’ th*a 
Himalaya him-a'la-ya 
(Mountains ) (a in 1a is slighted in rapid 
utterance ) 
Himalayas The him-a-la’ y*az 
Kossuth kosh’ 6t 
Louvre : 16 vr 
Lucia di Lammermoor lé-ché/a di lim- 
[mer-m6r’ 
Medici Venus de med’ 6-ché 
Mignon mén-yon’ 
(nasalize ‘‘n”) in ‘‘yon” 
1 pér’ sh*a 
Persia or 
pér’ zh*a 
Santiago sin-té-a' go 
Sardou sar-dé 
Schleswig-Holstein schles’ vig- 
[hol’stin 


NOTES ON PRONUNCIATION. 


The figures 1, 2, 3, to the right of the words under the head- 
ing “Pronunciation” refer to these notes. 


1. Amateur. International (latest edi- 
tion of Webster) gives Century’s pronuncia- 
tions but reverses the order, giving the 
French (am-a-tér) pronunciation first place: 
Webster (1832) gives am’ at dr, and Stand- 
ard gives the French pronunciation only. 

2. Anemic. The pronunciation a-né’ mik 
is incorrect. ‘‘He is troubled with a-né’ mi-a 
is correct” but ‘‘he has an a-nem' ic condition 
of the blood.’’ 

The following rule will be helpful in re- 
membering the correct pronunciation of an 
adjective formed from a noun. Rule: Usu- 
ally when the vowel in the noun is /ong, the 
corresponding vowel in the adjective formed 


from that noun is short, and vice versa. 

a-né’ mia (noun) a-nem’ ic (adjective) 

hys-té’ ria (noun ) his-ter’ ic (adjective) 

3. Brooch. International and Standard 
give the first pronunciation only. Standard 
agrees with Century. | 

4. Calcimine (noun and verb). Interna- 
tional and Standard give the second pronun- 
ciation only. Webster gives the first only. 

5. Ceramic (adjective), Ceramics (noun). 
International and Webster give the first 
pronunciation only. Standard agrees with 
Century. 

6. Culinary. International, Webster, and 
Standard agree with Century. 

7. Economics, economic, economical. 
International agrees with Centuly. Webster 
gives the first pronunciation only; Standard 
gives the second pronunciation only. 


8. Either International and Webster 
Neither ) agree with Century. Standard 
gives the first pronunciation only. 


9.. Epoch. International gives two pro- 
nunciations but reverses the order. 


10. Finance. International, Webster, 
and Standard give the first pronunciation 
only. - 

11. Financial has but one pronunciation 
in Century, International, Webster, and 


Standard. 


12. Financier. International, Webster, 
and Standard give the first pronunciation 
only. 

18. Harem. International, Webster, and 
Standard give the first pronunciation only. 


14. Homage. International, Webster, 
and Standard give the first pronunciation 


only. 
15. Humor. International, Webster, and 
Standard agree with Century. 
16. Humorous International and 
Humorist Webster agree with 


Century. Standard gives the first only. 


17. Hygiene 
Hygienic 
hj-jén’ and hi-jén’ik. 
18. Hen oe International, Webster 
19. Matron ) and Century give the first 
pronunciations only. 


There is no authority 
for the pronunciations 
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WORDS AND THEIR USES. 


Esthetics or ‘4sthetics. Es-thet’'ic (noun). 
The science which deduces from Nature and 
taste the rules and principles of art; the 
theory of the fine arts; the science of the 
beautiful, or that branch of philosophy which 
deals with its principles; the doctrines of 
taste. 


‘‘Categorical esthetics are use- 
the 


Example: 
less, because the final judgment of 
world on questions of taste is useless.”’ 


Esthetic or Aisthetic (adjective). Pertain- 
ing to the science of taste and beauty; per- 
taining to or originating in the sense of the 
beautiful. 


Example: ‘‘The esthetic faculty in some 
people is cultivated to a remarkable degree.’’ 


Esthetical, same as esthetic (rarely used ). 


Esthete or 4isthete (noun). First meaning 
—Propeily, one who cultivates the sense of 
the beautiful; one in whom the artistic sense 
or faculty is highly developed; one very sen- 
sible of the beauties of Nature or art. 


Second meaning—Commonly, a person 
who affects great love of art, music, poetry, 
and the like, and corresponding indifference 
to practical matters; one who carries the cul- 
tivation of subordinate forms of the beautiful 
to an exaggerated extent; used in slight con- 
tempt. 


Example: ‘You perhaps mean the mania 
of the esthetes—boudoir pictures with Meis- 
sonier (ma-so-nya) as the chief deity—an art 
of mere fashions and whims.’’ 


Ethics (noun). First meaning—The 
science of right conduct and character; the 
science which treats of the nature and 
grounds of moral obligation and of the rules 
which ought to determine conduct in accord- 
ance with this obligation; the doctrine of 
man’s duty in respect to himself and the rights 
of others. 


Second meaning—The whole of the moral 
sciences; natural jurisprudence. In-this ap- 
plication e¢hics includes moral philosophy, 
international law, public or political law, 


civil law, and history, profane, civil, and 
political. | 

Third meaning—A particular system of 
principles and rules concerning moral obliga- 
tions and regards for the rights of others 
whether true or false; rules of practice in re- 
spect to a single class of human actions and 
duties; as social ethics; medical ethics—Stoic- 
al ethics. 

Example: ‘‘ Ethics, taken in its proper sig- 
nification includes two things. On the one 
hand, it consists of an investigation into the 
nature and constitution of human character; 
and on the other hand, it is concerned with 
the formulating and enunciating of rules for 
human conduct. ” 

Ethic (adjective). Same as ethical. 

Ethical (adjective). Relating to morality or 
the principles of morality; pertaining to right 
and wrong in the abstract or in conduct; per- 


taining or relating to ethics. 


Example: ‘‘In the absence of social en- 
vironment ethical feelings have no existence. 


‘¢s POETRY.”’ 


One asks:—‘ What is poetry’? How can — 
I distinguish that which is poetry, from that 
which is not poetry ?’ Is Browning a poet ?’ 
Poetry, is that one of the fine arts which ad- 
dresses itself to the feelings and the imagina- 
tion, by the instrumentality of musical and 
moving words; the Art which has for its object, 
the exciting of intellectual:pleasure by means 
of vivid, imaginative, passionate and tnspiriting 
language, usually, though not necessarily ar- 
ranged in the form of measured verse or 
numbers.—Century Dictionary. 

Your question, ‘‘Is Browning a poet?”’’ 
cannot be answered altogether by the above 
definition of what constitutes poetry. Henry 
Jones—Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow says:—‘ In Browning’s 
postponement of feeding to thought, we recog- 
nize a new poetic method the significance of 
which we cannot estimate as yet. ‘He is 
swayed by ideas rather than by sublime 
moods.’ Browning might properly be termed 
a philosophic poet. 
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The following are examples of Poetry— 


Oh, may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who:live again 

In minds made better by their presence; live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, . 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. : 


So to live is heaven; 
To make undying music in the world. 
George Eliot. 


FROM THE EVE OF ST. AGNES. 


‘Out went the taper as she hurried in; 
Its little smoke tn pallid moonshine died ; 
She closed the door, she panted all akin 
To spirits of the air, and visions wide; 
Nor uttered syllable, or, woe betide! 
But to her heart her heart was voluble 
Paining with eloquence her balmy side 
As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 
Her throat in vain, and die heart stifled in her dell.” 


‘*Its little smoke in pallid moonshine died ”’ 
‘‘Is a verse in the taste of Chaucer, full of 
minute grace and truth,’ says, Nathaniel P. 
Willis.” The smoke of the waxen taper seems 
almost as ethereal and fair as the moonlight 
and both suit each other and the heroine. 
But what a lovely line is the seventh, about 
the heart:— 


‘*Paining with eloquence her balmy side ’”’ 


‘‘And the nightingale! how touching the simile! 
The hearta “‘tongueless nightingale,’ dying 
in that dell of the bosom. What thorough 
sweetness and perfection of lovely imagery! 
How one delicacy is heaped upon another! 
But fora burst of richness, noiseless, colored, 
suddenly enriching the moonlight as if a door 
of heaven were opened, read the following:— 


‘‘ A casement high and triple arched there was 

All garlanded with carven imageries | 

Of fruits and flowers and bu:ches of knot-grass, 

And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 

Innumerable of stains and splendid dies, 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep damasked wings; 

And in the midst, among thousand heraldries 

And twilight saints and dim emblazonings 

A shielded ’scutcheon blushed with blood of queens 
and kings.’’ 


‘‘Could all the pomp and graces of aristoc- 
racy, with Titian’s and Raphael’s aid to boot 
go beyond the rich religion of this picture, 
with its ‘‘twilight saints” and its escutcheons 
‘‘blushing with the blood of queens? ”’ 

‘‘Soon trembling in her soft‘and chilly nest, 

In sort of wakeful swoon, perplexed she lay, 

Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppressed 

Her soothed limbs, and soul, fatigued away, 
FLOWN LIKE A THOUGHT, UNTIL THE MORROW DAY; 
BLISSFULLY HAVENED BOTH FROM JOY AND PAIN; 
CLASPED LIKE A MISSAL, WHERE SWART PAYNIMS PRAY; 
BLINDED ALIKE FROM SUNSHINE AND FROM RAIN 

AS THOUGH A ROSE SHOULD SHUT AND BE A BUD AGAIN.”’ 


‘‘Can the beautiful go beyond this? We 
never saw it. And how the imagery rises! 
Flown like a thought, blissfully havened— 
clasped like a missel in a land of Pagans; 
that is to say, where Christian prayer books 
must not be seen and are therefore doubly 
cherished forthe danger. And then, although 
nothing can surpass the preciousness of, this 


idea, is the idea of the beautiful, crowning 
all— | 


‘* Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
As though arose should shut, and be a rose again.”’ 


‘‘Thus it is that Poetry in itsintense sym- 
pathy with creation, may be said to create 
anew, rendering its words almost as tangible 
as the objects they speak of, and individually 
more lasting; the spiritual perpetuity putting 
them on a level (not to speak it profanely ) 
with the fugutive forms of the substance.”’ 


THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES. 


I have had playmates, I have had companions, 
In my days of childhood, in my joyful school days 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. . 


I have been laughing, I have been carousing 
Drinking late, sitting late with my bosom cronies 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


I loved a love once, fairest among women; 
Closed are her doors on me; I must not see her; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


I have a friend: a kinder friend has no man; 
Like an ingrate, I left my friend abruptly— 
Left him to muse on the old famlliar faces. 


Ghost-like, I paced round the haunts of my child- 
hood; 
Earth seemed a desert I was bound to traverse 
Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 
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Friend of my bosom, thou more than a brother, 
Why wert not thou born in my fathers dwelling? 
So might we talk of the old familiar faces— 


How some they have died, and some they have left 
me, 
And some are taken from me: all are departed— 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 
Charles Lamb. 


MODEL OF CORRECT ENGLISH FROM 
‘“KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY 
OF NEW YORK.”’ 


Thus were the European worthies who first 
discovered America, clearly entitled to the 
soil; and not only entitled to the soil, but 
likewise to the eternal thanks of these infidel 
savages, for having come so far, endured so 
many perils by sea and land, and taken such 
unwearied pains, for no other purpose but to 
improve their forlorn, uncivilized, and hea- 
thenish condition—for having made them ac- 
quainted with the comforts of life ; for having 
introduced among them the light of religion ; 
and, finally, for having hurried them out of 
the world, to enjoy its reward ! 

But as argument is never so well understood 
by us selfish mortals as when it comes home 
to ourselves, and as I am particularly anxious 
that this question should be put to rest for- 
ever, I will suppose a parallel case, by way 
of arousing the candid attention of my readers. 

Let us suppose, then, that the inhabitants 
of the moon, by astonishing advancement in 
science, and by profound insight into that 
lunar philosophy, the mere flickerings of 
which have of late years dazzled the feeble 
optics, and addled the shallow brains of the 
good people of our globe—let us suppose, I 
say, that the inhabitants of the moon, by these 
means, had arrived at such a command of 


their energies, such an enviable state of perfec- 


“ibility, as to control the elements, and navi- 
gate the boundless regions of space. Let us 
suppose a roving crew of these soaring phi- 
losophers, in the course of an aerial voyage of 
discovery among the stars, should chance to 
alight upon this outlandish planet. 

And here I beg my readers will not have 
the uncharitableness to smile, as is too fre- 


quently the fault of volatile readers, when pe- 
rusing the grave speculations of philosophers. 
I am far from indulging in any sportive vein 
at present; nor is the supposition I have 
been making so wild as many may deem it. 
It has long been a very serious and anxious 
question with me, and many atime and oft, 
in the course of my overwhelming cares and 
contrivances for the welfare and protection of 
this, my native planet, have I lain awake 
whole nights debating in my mind, whether it 
were most probable we should first discover 
and civilize the moon, or the moon‘discover 
and civilize our globe. Neither would the 
prodigy of sailing in the air and cruising 
among the stars be a whit more astonishing 
and incomprehensible to us than was the Eu- 
ropean mystery of navigating floating castles, 
through the world of waters, to the simple sav- 
ages. We have already discovered the art of 
coasting along the aerial shores of our planet, 
by means of balloons, as the savages had of 
venturing along their sea-coasts in canoes ; 
and the disparity between the former, and the 
aerial vehicles of the philosophers from the 
moon, might not be greater than that between 
the bark canoes of the savages and the mighty 
ships of their discoverers. I might here pur- 
sue an endless chain of similar speculations ; 
but as they would be unimportant to my sub- 
ject, I abandon them to my reader, partic- 
ularly if he be a philosopher, as matters well 
worthy of his attentive consideration. 

To return then to my supposition—let us 
suppose that the aerial visitants I have men- 
tioned, possessed of vastly superior know- 
ledge to ourselves; that is to say, possessed 
of superior knowledge in the art of exter- 
mination —riding on hippogriffs—defended 
with impenetrable armour—armed with con- 
centrated sunbeams, and provided with vast 
engines, to hurl enormous moon-stones: in 
short, let us suppose them, if our vanity will 
permit the supposition, as superior to us in 
knowledge, and consequently in power, as 
the Europeans were to the Indians, when 
they first discovered them. All this is very 
possible ; it is only our self-sufficiency that 
makes us think otherwise ; and I warrant the 
poor savages, before they had any knowledge 
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of the white men, armed in all the terrors of 
glittering steel and tremendous gunpowder, 
were as perfectly convinced that. they them- 
selves were the wisest, the most virtuous, 
powerful, and perfect of created beings, as 
are at this present moment the lordly inhab- 
itants of Old England, the volatile populace 
of France, or even the self-satisfied citizens 
of this most enlightened republic. 

Let us suppose, moreover, that the aerial 
voyagers, finding this planet to be nothing but 
a howling wilderness, inhabited by us, poor 
savages and wild beasts, shall take formal 
possession of it in the name of his most gra- 
cious and philosophic excellency, the man in 
the moon. Finding, however, that their num- 
bers are incompetent to hold it in complete 
‘subjection, on account of the ferocious bar- 
barity of its inhabitants, they shall take our 
worthy President, the King of England, the 
Emperor of Hayti, the mighty Bonaparte, 
and the great King of Bantam, and returning 
to their native planet, shall carry them to 
court, as were the Indian chiefs led about as 
spectacles in the courts of Europe. 

Then making such obeisance as the eti- 
quette of the court requires, they shall ad- 
dress the puissant man in the moon, in, as 
near as I can conjecture, the following 
terms: 

‘‘Most serene and mighty Potentate, whose 
dominions extend as far as eye can reach, 
who rideth on the Great Bear, useth the sun 
as a looking-glass, and maintaineth unrivalled 
control over tides, madmen and sea-crabs: 
We, thy liege subjects, have just returned 
from a voyage of discovery, in the course of 
which we have landed and taken possession 
of that obscure little dirty planet which thou 
beholdest rolling at a distance. The five un- 
couth monsters which we have brought into 
this august presence were once very impor- 
tant chiefs among their fellow-savages, who 
are a race of beings totally destitute of the 
common attributes of humanity; and differing 
in every thing from the inhabitants of the 
moon, inasmuch as they carry their heads 
upon their shoulders, instead of under their 
arms—have two eyes instead of one—are ut- 
terly destitute of tails, and of a variety of un- 


seemly complexions, particularly of a horriblo 
whiteness—instead of pea-green. 

‘‘We have, moreover, found these miserable 
savages sunk into a state of the utmost ignor- 
ance and depravity, every man shamelessly 
living with his own wife, and rearing his own 
children, instead of indulging in that com- 
munity of wives enjoined by the law of nature, 
as expounded by the philosophers of the 
moon. Ina word, they have scarcely a gleam 
of true philosophy among them, but are, in 
fact, utter heretics, ignoramuses, and barbar- 
ians. ‘Taking compassion, therefore, on the 
sad condition of these sublunary wretches, we 
have endeavored, while we remained on their 
planet, to introduce among them the light of 
reason—and the comforts of the moon. We 
have treated them to mouthfuls of moon- 
shine, and draughts of nitrous oxyde, which 
they swallowed with incredible voracity, par- 


ticularly the females; and we have likewise 


endeavored to instil into them the precepts 
of lunar philosophy. We have insisted upon 
their renouncing the contemptible shackles 
of religion and common sense, and adoring 
the profound, omnipotent, and all-perfect 
energy, and the ecstatic, immutable, immov- 
able perfection. But such was the unparal- 
leled obstinacy of these wretched savages, 
that they persisted in cleaving to their wives, 
and adhearing to their religion, and absolute- 
ly set at naught the sublime doctrines of the 
moon—nay, among other abominable here- 
sies, they even went so far as blasphemously 
to declare, that this ineffable planet was 
made of nothing more nor less than green 
cheese !’’ 

At these words, the great man in the moon 
(being a very profound philosopher) shall 
fall into a terrible passion, and possessing 
equal authority over things that do not belong 
to him, as did whilome his holiness the Pope, 
shall forthwith issue a formidable bull, speci- 
fying, ‘‘ That, whereas a certain crew of Lu- 
natics have lately discovered, and taken pos- 
session of, a newly-discovered planet called 
the earth—and that whereas it is inhabited by 
none but a race of two-legged animals, that 
carry their heads on their shoulders instead 
of under their arms; cannot talk the lunatic 
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language ; have two eyes instead of one; are 
destitute of tails, and of a horrible whiteness, 
instead of pea-green—therefore, and for a 
variety of other excellent reasons, they are 
considered incapable of possessing any prop- 
erty in the planet they infest; and the right 
and title to it are confirmed to its original 
discoverers. —And furthermore, the colonists 
who are now about to depart to the aforesaid 
planet are authorized and commanded to use 
every means to convert these infidel savages 
from the darkness of Christianity, and make 
them thorough and absolute Lunatics.” 

In consequence of this benevolent bull, our 
philosophic benefactors go to work with 
hearty zeal. They seize upon our fertile ter- 
ritories, scourge us from our rightful posses- 
sions, relieve us from our wives, and when 
we are unreasonable enough to complain, 
they will turn upon us, and say: Miserable 
barbarians! ungrateful wretches! have we not 
come thousands of miles to improve your 
worthless planet? have we not fed you with 
moonshine? have we not intoxicated you with 
nitrous oxyde? does not our moon give you 
light every night, and have you the baseness 
to murmur, when we claim a pitiful return for 
all these benefits? . But finding that we not 
only persist in absolute contempt of their 
reasoning and disbelief in their philosophy, 
but even go so far as daringly to defend our 
property, their patience shall be exhausted, 
and they shall resort to their superior powers 
of argument; hunt us with hippogriffs, trans- 


fix us with concentrated sun-beams, demolish 
our cities with moon-stones; until having, by 
main force, converted us to the true faith, 
they shall graciously permit us to exist in the 
torrid deserts of Arabia, or the frozen regions 
of Lapland, there to enjoy the blessings of 
ivili zation and the charms of lunar philoso- 
phy, in much the same manner as the re- 
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country are kindly suffered to inhabit the in- 
hospitable forests of the north, or the impen- 
etrable wilderness of South America. 

Thus, I hope, I have clearly proved, and 
strikingly illustrated, the right of the early 
colonists to the possession of this country; 
and thus is this gigantic question completely 
vanquished: so having manfully surmounted 
all obstacles, and subdued all opposition, what 
remains but that I should forthwith conduct 
my readers into the city which we have been 
so long in a manner besieging? But hold— 
before I proceed another step, I must pause 
to take breath, and recover from the exces- 
sive fative I have undergone,in preparing to 
begin this most accurate of histories. And 
in this I do but imitate the example of a re- 
nowned Dutch tumbler of antiquity, who 
took a start of three miles for the purpose of 
jumping over a hill, but having run himself 
out of breath bythe time he reached the foot, 
sat himself quietly down for a few moments 
to blow, and then walked over it at his 
leisure. 

— Washington Irving. 


